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This picture is taken from the most ad- 
mired point of view in the most admired 
town in New England. The whole scene 
offered to a spectator on this spot, how- 
ever, cannot be displayed in a single pic- 
ture: as it embraces too great a number 
of objects, and is quite panoramic. 


The spectator is supposed to be stand- 
ing near the brow of the gentle declivity 
that slopes from the upper plain, on 
which the higher portion of New Haven 
is built, looking across the Upper Green. 
This places him nearly in front of the 
state-house, with the college-yard on his 
left, and the Lower Green on his right, 
at the foot of the declivity. The rows 
of lofty elms which form a deep and un- 
interrupted shade round these squares, 
confine the view on every side, and con- 
ceal the long —e of fine buildings 
which line the adjacent streets. ‘The 
principal college-edifices present an ex- 
tended row along the western boundary 
of this fine scene, a little in advance of a 
second, consisting of inferior buildings, 
which they conceal. On the other hand, 
the much admired avenue, Temple street, 
which separates the Upper from the Low- 
er Green, passes before the fronts of 
three churches, placed st equal distan- 
ces at the base of the declivity. These 
are of different styles of architecture ; 
and, rising above the tall trees, form con- 
spicuous objects even from the distant 
bay, and offer the stranger commanding 
points of view over the charming scene 
below. 


The Green, upon which we are look- 
ing, was the central point of this ancient 
town, from the early days of its settle- 
ment. The first point occupied by the 
colony was about a quarter of a mile 
south from it, near the present corner of 
George and College streets; and there 
stood the large oak tree, under which the 
pious pilgrims spent their first Sabbath in 
worshipping Him, for whose service they 
had forsaken their native land, and to 
found whose institutions they had taken 
up their abode in the wilderness of a new 
and savage continent. ‘The fine open 
ground around us here, shows one of the 
spacious squares in. which New Haven 
was originally laid out; and it isa re- 
markable fact, that this was the only one 
of all the early towns in North America, 
for which originally any regular form ap- 


, pears to have been designed. Streets 
) were elsewhere run to the form of the 
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land, or other circumstances, and lots 
measured out and assigned to proprietors, 
apparently without any apprehension, 
that a great increase of population would 
require different arrangements. The 
consequences have long been deplored. 
It is no less remarkable, that most of the 
Spanish cities of South America, on the 
contrary, were systematically and judi- 
ciously laid out, with straight streets, 
crossing at right angles, and forming 
squares of ample dimensions, called 
“ manzanas,” some of which were origi- 
nally appropriated to public purposes, 
and make a fine appearance, surrounded 
by large buildings and sometimes adorn- 
ed with trees and flowers. 

The following description of New Ha- 
ven we borrow from the “ Northern Tra- 
veller.” 


* New Haven stands at the head of a 
spacious bay, with a light house on the 
eastern point, a small battery on the 
shore, and two Bluffs, called East and 
West Rocks, two or three miles behind 
the town. A more distant peak is seen 
between them, which is Mount Carmel. 
The Long Wharf is three-quarters of a 
mile in length. The steamboats stop at 
the bridge, where Railroad cars for Hart- 
ford, and carriages will be found in wait- 
ing to take travellers to the centre of the 
town, which is more than a mile distant. 

The abundance of fine trees, the neat- 
ness and beauty of the dwellings, the 
good society of the place, and the distin- 
guished position it holds as a seat of 
learning, render New Haven the resort of 
a great number of strangers during the 
travelling season, and the temporary res- 
idence of not a few. 


Yale College was founded in 1701, com- 
menced at Killingworth, then removed 
to Saybrook, and after a few years per- 
manently fixed in this town. The first 
building was of wood, and stood near the 
corner of College and Chapel streets. 
There are now four buildings for students, 
each containing 32 rooms, a Chapel, with 
a Philosophical Chamber and apparatus, 
and a Lyceum, with recitation rooms and 
the library. Jn the rear are the Trum- 
bull Picture Gallery, the Common’s Hall, 
in a small building with the splendid Mi- 
neralogical Cabinet above, which is the 
finest collection of the kiud in the Uni- 
ted States, purchased from the late Col- 
onel Gibbs, of New York. In another 
building is the Chemical Laboratory, 
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where Professor Silliman delivers his 
lectures. The institution contains above 
500 scholars. 

Next north of the College is the house 
of the late Presidents, Dwight and Day, 
now the Laboratory of Agricultural Che- 
mistry. The Professors have pleasant 
residences in the town. 

The Medical Institution is at the north 
end of College street. 

The New Burying Ground is situated 
opposite the Medical Institution, and oc- 
cupies a large extent of land, thick plan- 
ted with trees and containing a great 
number of beautiful monuments, of dif- 
ferent designs. It is one of the most 
beautiful cemeteries in this country. 

The Old Burying Ground was in the 
middle of the green, in the rear of the 
Centre Church, and there are to be seen 
two ancient stone monuments, of a small 
size, which are supposed to mark the 
graves of two of the regicide judges, 
Whalley and Dixwell, although there is 
some doubt on the subject. (See Stiles’ 
a ee | 

The Farmington Canal, commencing 
near the head of the wharf in this city, 
is crossed by the traveller in going up 
from the steamboat, near the market. 
The basin is large and commodious ; and 
the canal, passing through a part of the 
city, and bending round along the out- 
skirts, on the north side, intersects se- 
veral streets, by which it is crossed on 
handsome bridges. With a gradual as- 
cent, the canal passes somewhat circul- 
tously up the valley which opens towards 
Mount Carmel, between East and West 
Rocks; and one of the stage roads to 
Hartford, which passes through Cheshire 
and Farmington, affords many views of 
it in different places. 


There are pleasant rides in various di- 
rections from New Haven, the roads be- 
ing numerous, and the face of the coun- 
try favorable. The two mountains com- 
mand extensive views, and though the 
access is rather fatiguing, the excursion 
is recommended to those who are fond 
of such enterprises. 


The Judges’ Cave is on the summit of 
West Rock, about a mile north of the 
bluff; and the way to it leads near Bea- 
ver Pond and Pine Rock, (on the south 
side of which is a small cave,) then be- 
tween Pine and West Rocks. You here 
turn off the road to the left, by a path 
across a brook; anda guide may usually 
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be obtained at a small house just beyond, 
who can show a horse path to the sum- 
mit. 

The cave is formed by the crevices he- 
tween seven large rocks, apparent 
thrown together by some convulsion. It 
is small, and entirely above ground, with 
a rude rock, like a column, on each hand. 
That on the right contains this inserip- 
tion : 

‘* Opposition to Tyrants is obedience to God,’ 


to remind the visitor that the place once 
afforded shelter to Goffe and Whalley, 
two of the judges of King Charles the 
First, who escaped to the colonies and 
secreted themselves for some time in this 
solitary place. They were supplied with 
food by a family which resided near the 
foot of the mountain, and a little boy was 
despatched for them every day, who left 
a basket of provisions on a rock, without 
knowing what cause he was subserving. 
The place commands an extensive view 
upon the country below, with a large 
tract of Long Island, and the Sound. 

The Manufactory of Muskets is 2 miles 
north of New Haven, on the road to 
Hartford by Meriden, and at the foot of 
East Rock. It was established by Mr. 
Whitney, the well-known inventor of the 
Cotton Jin. 

The New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, 40 miles long, begins at the steam- 
boat wharf, avoids the city, crosses Quin- 
nepiack river, and passes through the 
townships of North Haven, Wallingford, 
Meriden, Berlin and Wethersfield. 

It pursues the general course of “ the 
old colonial road,” the route taken in 
early times between New Haven and 
Hartford, which were independent colo- 
nies. It was originally an Indian trail. 
It unfortunately avoids most of the villa- 
ges in its neighborhood, so that the tra- 
veller who wishes to see them should 
take some other road, through either Mid- 
dletown or Farmington. 

Beyond New Haven in Long Island 
Sound lies a cluster of Islands called the 
Thimbles, famous in the traditions of the 
neighboring Connecticut coast, as the 
ancient resort of Capt. Kidd, a notable 
pirate, whose treasures of solid gold, it is 
still believed by some, are concealed 
somewhere hereabouts. 

The road from N. York to N. Haven 

asses through Harlem, West Chester, 
Rest Chester, New Rochelle, Mamaronec, 
and Rye, in the State of New York. 
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Conmon Schools. 


The Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, Hon. Horace Mann, 
in his late annual report, in commenting 
upon the condition of the State, her 
abundant resources of wealth and talent ; 
her munificent provisions for the relief of 
the poor, the sick and insane; her contri- 
butions to the public charities and phi- 
lanthropic movements of the time—with 
a territory scarcely large enough fora 
court yard to some of the other States 
and Territories of the Union; with no 
revenues from abroad; with no rich 
mines; with a stern climate and a rug- 
ged soil, whose main products are ice and 
granite ; with no slaves to dig her fields, 
or work her mills—thus solves the pro- 
blem of her unexampled prosperity : 


“One copious, exhaustless fountain, 
supplies all this abundance. It is educa- 
tion—the intellectual, moral, and _ reli- 
gious education of the people. Having 
no other mines to work, Massachusetts 
has mined into the human intellect, and 
from its limitless resources she has won 
more sustaining and enduring prosperity 
and happiness, than if she had been foun- 
ded on a stratification of silver and gold, 
reaching deeper down than geology has 
yet penetrated. From her high religious 
convictions, she has learned that great 
lesson—to set a value upon time. Re- 
garding the faculties as the gift of God, 
she has felt bound both to use and to im- 
prove them. Mingling skill and intelli- 
gence with the daily occupations of life, 
she has made labor honorable ; and, as a 
necessary consequence, idleness is dis- 
graceful. Knowledge has been the am- 
bition of her sons, and she has reveren- 
ced and venerated the purity and chasti- 
ty of her matrons and her daughters. At 
the hearth-stone, at the family table, and 
at the family altar—on all those occa- 
sions where the structure of the youthful 
character is builded up, these sentiments 
of love for knowledge and of reverence 
for maidenly virtue have been builded 
in; and there they stand, so wrought and 
mingled with the fibres of being, that 
none but God can tell which is nature 
and which is education; which we owe 
primarily to the grace of Heaven, and 
which to the co-operating wisdom of the 
institutions of men. Verily, verily, not 
as we ought, have we obeyed the laws of 
Jehovah, or imitated the divine example 
of the Saviour ; and yet, for such imper- 
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fect obedience and distant imitation as we 
have rendered, God has showered down 
manna from the heavens, and opened a 
rock whence flow living waters to glad- 
den every thirsty place. He who studies 
the present or the historic character of 
Massachusetts, will see—and he who stu- 
dies it most profoundly will see most 
clearly—that whatever of abundance, of 
intelligence, or of integrity, whatever of 
character at home or of renown abroad, 
she may possess—all has been evolved 
from the enlightened, and at least partial- 
ly Christianized mind, not of a few, but 
of the great masses of her people. ‘Lhey 
are not the result of outward riches or 
art brought around it, or laminated over 
it, but of an awakened inward force, 
working energetically outwards, and fa- 
shioning the most intractable circumstan- 
ces to the dominion of its own desires 
and resolves; and this force has been 
awakened, and its unspent energies re- 
plenished, more than from all things else, 
by her Common Schools. 


‘From her earliest colonial history, 
the policy of Massachusetts has been to 
develop the minds of all her people, and 
to imbue them with the principles of duty. 
To do this work most effectually, she has 
begun it with the young. If she would 
continue to mount higher and higher to- 
wards the summit of prosperity, she must 
continue the means by which her present 
elevation hos been gained, 





New Yorx.—New York has a fund for 
educational purposes of $6,276,427 63. 
The annual revenue amounts to $3s9.- 
621 10, which she distributes in a manner 
that may well challenge our admiration 
and imitation. She appropriates $40.- 
000 annually to her academies, some 20 
or $25,000 to her colleges, and the ba- 
lance to her common schools, upon the 
common sense principle of helping those 
who will help themselves. Each town- 
ship is required to raise, by ad valorum 
taxation, a sum equal to its share of the 
school fund. If it fails to do this, it for- 
feits its proportion for that year. She 
distributed to her colleges and academies 
last year $61,561, and the remainder, 
$328,000 10, to her common schoo!s, 
upon the principle above stated. Thus 
$656,120 20 were expended for the sup- 
port of her common schools. She uscer- 
tains each year how many children be- 
tween 5 and 16 years of age there are in 
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the State, how many attend school, how 
many students in the academies, the 
branches taught in them, the amount of 
property owned by her corporations; the 
number of students in her colleges, lite- 
rary and medical; the course of study, 
the amount actually gone over by the se- 
veral classes. ‘[hese annual returns are 
the documents from which her legisla- 
tors and citizens derive their knowledge 
of what is doing in the various depart- 
ments of education. ‘The effects of this 
system of reporting annually upon her 
academies and colleges is most happy. 
Every institution is thus made to stand 
forth before the public in its true charac- 
ter, and its real merits or demerits are 
in a good measure made known. 





The Founder of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


At the meeting of the Association of 
Geologists in Boston, which closed on 
Saturday, Oct. 2d, and which seems to 
have been a most interesting occasion, 
Professor Henry gave the following ac- 
count of Smithson, to whose liberalit 
we are indebted for the institution whic 
bears his name: 

‘Smithson was born in England, in 
the year 1768.—He was educated at the 
University of Oxford, was a man of amia- 
ble disposition, and devoted to science. 
He was the best chemist in Oxford, and 
after his graduation became the rival of 
Wollaston, in minute analysis, and pos- 
sessed most extraordinary skill in mani- 
pulation. The following anecdote to the 
point was related on the authority of the 
late President of the Royal Society: 
“On one occasion he observed a tear 
trickling down the face of a lady—he 
caught it on a piece of glass, lost one- 
half, analysed the other half, and disco- 
vered a microscopic salt. He resided 
most of the time abroad, and was an ille- 
gitimate son of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who recognised him and left bim a 
handsome property. He was the author 
of upwards of twenty original memoirs 
on various subjects of science. He ap- 
pears to have been proud of his scientific 
attainments, and on one occasion wrote 
thus: ‘* The best blood of England flows 
in my veins—on my father’s side lama 
Northumberland—on my mother’s | am 
related to kings. But this is of no conse- 
quence. My name shall live in the me- 
mory of mankind, when the titles of the 








Northumberlands and Percys are forgot- 
ten.’ Professor Henry said he could find 
no evidence that he had written this in 
view of the establishment of an Institu- 
tion. 

““Smithsor died at Genoa in the year 
1829, leaving his property to his nephew, 
the son of his brother, with a clause in 
his will leaving it in trust to the United 
States, for founding an institution for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, in case the nephew died 
without issue. He did so die, and the 
money, about $500,000, came into pos- 
session of our Government.” 

The plan for carrying Smithson’s views 
into eflect, now adopted by those who 
have the management of the institution, 
are briefly stated by the Professor 
thus : 

“To Increase Knowledge.”—lt is pro- 
posed, Ist, To stimulate men of talent, 
in every part of the country and of the 
world, to make original researches, by 
offering suitable rewards; and 2d, To ap- 
propriate annually a portion of the in- 
come for particular researches, under the 
direction of suitable persons. 

“To Diffuse Knowledge.”—It is pro- 
posed, ist, To publish a series of perio- 
dical reports on the progress of all bran- 
ches of knowledge ; and, 2, ‘To publish 
occasionally separate treatises on sub- 
jects of general interest. 

No memoir, on subjects of physical 
science, to be accepted for publication, 
which does not form a positive addition 
to human knowledge, and all unverified 
speculations to be rejected. 

Each memoir presented to the Institu- 
tion to be submitted for examination to 
a committee of persons of reputation for 
learning in the branch to which the arti- 
cle pertains, and to be accepted for pub- 
lication, only in case the report of this 
commission is favorable. 

The reports on the progress of know- 
ledge to be furnished by collaborators, 
consisting of men eminent in the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge. These re- 
ports to consist of three classes—Physi- 
cal—Moral and Political—Literature and 
the Fine Arts. 

One-half of the income of the Institu- 
tion is to be devoted to carrying out this 
plan ; the other half to the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge by means of col- 
lections of books and objects of nature and 
art : 
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The Ethnological Svuciety. 


The first meeting this season was held 
at the house of the venerable president, 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, and was attended 
by several members from abroad, and dis- 
tant parts of the country, viz. Rev. John 
Leighton Wilson, Missionary at Gaboon, 
in Africa, and Mr. Williams, of the China 
Mission, Mr. Squier from Ohio, and Mr. 
Hodgson from Savannah. Monsieur Vat- 
temare also was present, with Bishop Pot- 
ter, Hon. Luther Bradish, &c. 

The Chinese.—Mr. Gallatin enquired of 
Mr. Williams, whether the suggestion of 
Humboldt was well founded: that the pe- 
culiarities of the Chinese language are a 
cause of the intellectual stagnation of the 


pesple. 

r. Williams replied, that he was con- 
vinced that their minds were greatly in- 
jured, and almost ruined, by the early 
parts of the process of education. ‘The 
boys are sent to school at that period 
when they naturally desire to acquire 
new ideas ; and, instead of being taught 
them, they are occupied about three 
years in learning the forms and names of 
characters, without making any other 
kind of progress. The mind is thus dis- 
couraged, while it is left vacant, and the 
time is lost, so far as the attainment of 
= proper kind of knowledge is concern- 
ed. 

In reply to some questions respecting 
the nature and number of the Chinese 
characters, Mr. Williams added: that, 
although the whole number is estimated 
at 60,000, it has been stated that 5000 
are sufficient for common purposes, and 
that few even learn as many. Even of 
these which are known by name, very 
few are generally understood; so that 
many a man might be found, ableto read 
off a common book, but, if it were done 
in the hearing of an assembly of 500 per- 
sons, probably not more than four or five 
would comprehend it. Many of the cha- 
racters are used by the people in many 
senses; and the same is true of certain 
sounds, some of which, as e, may have 
hundreds of meanings. Explanations are 
given in different ways when necessary. 
The rules of position in writing often de- 
termine whether a character represents a 
noun, a verb, an adjective, an adverb, &c. 

Africa.—Mr. Wilson gave much in- 
formation, in the course of conversation, 
and elicited many curious inquiries from 
Mr. Gallatin and other members, respec- 
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ting the Africans. Some particulars have 
been published from time to time in the 
Missionary Herald, a work which, as has 
been declared, is highly prized by learn- 
ed men in Europe, for the great amount 
of authentic information which it con- 
tains. 

The place occupied by Mr. Wilson is 
interesting in several respects. On the 
north side of the Gaboon river, near its 
mouth, his habitation is situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the towns of King 
Glass and King Toco, to each of which 
leads a pleasant shady path, down the de- 
clivity. The house was built by the na- 
tives, in their own style, and is better 
adapted to the country than our own. 
After a voyage of observation from Cape 
Palmas, made several years ago, Mr. Wil- 
son gave this place the preference for a 
missionary station. The natives are per- 
fectly friendly, and very desirous of ha- 
ving their children taught English, that 
they may trade with the numerous fo- 
reign vessels which go there. At his 
dwelling the French ships of war direct- 
ed their fire during the attack on the 
place: but the commander was after- 
wards hospitably received under the hum- 
ble roof, which he had penetrated by his 
shot, when it was occupied by Mrs. Wil- 
son alone. 


To show the kindness of the natives, 
who are doubly attached to the mission- 
aries since the unjustifiable conduct of 
the French, during the time of Mr. W.’s 
absence of six weeks down the coast, the 
kings regularly paid a visit to his house 
every morning and evening, to enquire 
whether all was well, to offer their ser- 
vices and to leave a supply of fruits, ve- 
getables, &c., for the family. 

These Mpongwe people are superior to 
any other tribe with which Mr. W. is ac- 
quainted, in physical and intellectual cha- 
racter. ‘They are very courteous, their 
domestic arrangements and habits are 
above the common level, they are prone 
to acquire knowledge and still more to the 
exercise of the imagination. They have 
numerous tales, current among them, of 
a highly allegorical and ingenious cha- 
racter, which they delight in repeeting ; 
equalling if not surpassing the mytholo- 
gical stories of the ancients. Several in- 
dividuals, who excel in narrating, and in 
fabricating these, possess indeed a won- 
derful degree ofingenuity and eloquence, 
and enjoy a high reputation for those 
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2 ; qualities. Most of these tales are well them. And thus it is we often see those | i 
5 y sketched on the plan of Aosop’s fables, whom we had most reverenced for ha- Ha) 
5 : talking animals being the actors intro- ving nobly borne great trials, the first to i | 
a : duced ; and they often display an inti- sink under lesser ones.—SEL. i 
t mate acquaintance with the natural his- leunewenteer in ene Tatneccee~A q i 
\. tory of the manger ne hats. * abounds in ssmumioatten of the Telescope with the Bi 
various species Ol zoology. uereotype has recently been effected iat 
s Soon after his arrival at the Gaboon, in te pasteetien to Se cespeential purpo- ik 
. Mr. a the old men naa ses, by the Royal Society of Bohemia. i 
Ss language which they used among them Professor Doppler says, that notwith- i 
4 selves, when they wished to converse on standing the extreme susceptibility of the : 
z subjects of public interest, proper, in their human eye, it is surpassed many thou- 
h opinion, to be kept from the Poms gk seal sand times by an iodized silver plate. 
2. ple around them. This “‘ Old Men’s Lan- The physiological researches of Muller 
1- guage,” he found, was regarded as a great and Weber have shown, that the diame- 
Cr mystery ; and he resolved to direct some 2 ter of one of the pupillz of the retina, is 
. attention to it after acquiring a compe- no more than the 1-8000 of an inch. But 
ye , tent knowledge of the common tongue. comparing the susceptibility of the reti- 
l- » He set about learning the latter with na pupillz with microscopic experiments 
. ; great assiduity; and his successive let- rat. x with Daguerre’s plates, a single 
r- ) ters to a member of the Ethnological So- lobule of mercury only becomes visible 
a- ; ciety showed much of his progress. rhe by an 800 fold magnifying power micro- 
uA rules of the grammar, which he developed scope, andon the space of a Daguerre 
a _ § with great labor, enabled him to form plate equal to one retina pupillz, more 
is _ ? many derivative words not in use among than 40,000 minute globes ofmercury are 
ia. _ ¢ the common people, but easily intelligi- to be met with. Each of these is capa- 
1e a < ble by them when gradually introduced ble of producing the image of well defi- 
r- : into his discourses, and he was proceed- ned objects.—Thence Prof. Doppler ar- 
a fa ¢ ing with gratifying success, when won- gues that Daguerre’s plates are 40,000 
‘is & der was expressed by some of the older times more susceptible of impressions 
v i people, at his ability to use some of their than the human eye —At the exact point, 
B 2 secret language, which proved to consist therefore, when the image of a celestial 
4 8 of unusual terms formed in the same man- body is formed before the object lens of 
™. ner, but used so abundantly, as to be un- a telescope of considerable length, an ap- 
of s intelligible to others in rapid conversa- paratus is to be placed where a silver io- < 
™ 8 tion. . te Ose dized plate can be securely inserted. As $ 
a s Mr. Wilson, on being invited, gave al- the place of the image is the same for all 
ce : so a highly interesting account of the celestial objects, a plate of well defined 2 
er s gratifying discovery which he made just constant thickness, can be inserted with ¢ 
“a Bg before he left Africa, of the identity be- great accuracy. In this way images of } 
e } 5 tween the language at Gaboon (the } the smallest fixed stars can be obtained, ¢ 
) ( Mpongwe,) and the Souhili, on the oppo- § ifthe light will be sufficient to affect the $ 
rv } ) site eastern coast of that continent. plates. As these images will have been 
+ 2. Some further particulars will be pub- magnified (through the action of an ob- 
adh > § lished in the second volume of the Socie- ject-lens, say of 110 inches focal length) 
od j ty’s Transactions, now in press. to the extent of 14 times their natural 
cod 7 - . sect appearance, and again magnified 1200 
va }; The prick of a pin gives more acute folds, the angle of vision under which 
a > 2 pain than the gash ofa lancet. So we they are now to be viewed, willhave been 
+ ¢ pass through life. Our minor sorrows increased 16,000 fold. 
ye j ) are frequently harder to bear than great- 
: ’ < er afflictions. Every heavy trouble either Tse Town Scuoors.—Let them be 
jo > ) deadens our sense of suffering by the vio- open to all, and made so respectable and 
B 3 lence of the shock, or excites an unnatu- so useful that all may desire to enter 
lo- ral strength, which enables us to stand them. The district school strikingly il- 
in- firm against the blow. But the minor lustrates the fundamental principle of our 
on evils c* life annoy us—irritate us; we government. ‘There they learn that re- 
~ chafe against them, and can neither pa- wards and honors do not depend upon 
we tiently endure, nor manfully fight against } accidental advantages, but on diligence. 
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New Zeatanp Hots. 


According to the description given us 
by Captain Cruise, the New Zealanders 
build their houses, by driving stakes into 
the ground, usually in a circular form, 
Weaving or matting grass between them, 
and then covering the whole with a 
thatched roof, which often projects far 
beyond the walls. The dwellings of the 
chiefs are larger and less uncomfortable 
than those of the common people, but 
even these have only one opening, which 
is a sliding door of very small size, and 
so low as to be almost impassable. Some 
of them have a floor of boards about four 
feet above the ground. The roofs are 
sometimes ornamented in a grotesque 
manner, with pieces of plank painted and 
carved. A chief’s house, in which Mr. 
Marsden passed a night, partaking of all 
the poor hospitality he had to offer, was 
about 14 feet long, 10 feet wide, and so 
low that it was impossible to stand up- 
right ; and, as a fire was kept burning in 
the centre, and no opening was offered 
for the escape of smoke, except the little 
door, which was generally kept closed, 
the place was almost insufferable. The 
floor, and a small spot in front of the 
house, were neatly paved. 
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The dwe ings of the poor are misera- 
ble, in the extreme. In the northern 
parts of the island each, however, com- 
monly has attached a small garden, well 
tended, in which are cultivated sweet 
and other potatoes. The whole amount 
of contents found in these huts consists 
of a few fishing-nets and lines, water- 
pots of calabash-shells and a few rude 
tools. 

Recent events, however, prove that the 
natives have supplies of weapons, and 
know how to use them, as they maintain- 
ed successful warfare, a few months ago, 
against the British troops stationed in the 
islands, even after reinforcements had ar- 
rived. 

Our print represents a cluster of huts, 
constructed on the New Zealand plan, 
surrounded by a stockade or picket, and 
shaded by a fine mimosa tree. The 
scene bears a resemblance to some of the 
neat little enclosures formed in the cele- 
brated Garden of Plants in Paris, where 
animals of various kinds are kept in gras- 
sy and shady spots, often adorned with 
buildings, on the plan peculiar to the 
country from which the animals have 
been imported. 
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A Rvrat CEMETERY. 


_ Simplicity is one of the first requisites, 
in our apprehension, in the arrangements 
of a cemetery. Retirement, seclusion 
and silence indeed, as profound as may 
be, are naturally desired by every one, 
who, with a genuine heart, goes to visit 
the spot where have been placed the 
mortal remains of a departed friend, or 
of any person worthy to be remembered 
by his fellow-men. And such a taste, as 
we have before remarked, is on the in- 
crease in this country. Formerly bury- 
ing-grounds were generally placed in the 
middle of the villages and towns, and 
of course were exposed to view in every 
part. They were usually left unshaded 
by trees, became a thoroughfare for foot 
passengers, and often suffered wanton in- 
jury. Not a few were left unfenced for 
years, and thus reflected great discredit 
on the public feeling, while they tended 
to increase and perpetuate a painful in- 
cifference to the memory of the depar- 
ted, and to divest the thoughts of death 
of its natural and salutary solemnity. 
Within a few years the practice of 
forming cemeteries ata distance from the 
noise and neighborhood of towns has been 
introduced, and with great benefit, in 
several respects. With a good taste 
which deserves the highest commenda- 
tion, aged trees are gencrally preserved, 
in sites selected for this purpose; and 
most of our countrymen display a beco- 
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ming regard for simplicity in the style of 
laying out and adorning the grounds. We 
find that many of our trees form an ap- 
propriate shade in those sad retreats ; and 
it is pleasing to our eyes to see a variety 
of native foliage mingled above and 
around the spot to which we retire from 
the world, to indulge in recollections of 
those dear friends, who have been called 
to leave it before us. 

If we should introduce foreign trees 
or shrubs, even such as are most cherish- 
ed in European cemeteries, we might 
lose and not gain by our pains: for they 
can have no associations in our memory 
of home; and the scenes of home are 
those which we seek to revive. The 
most affecting recollections of past years 
are usually connected more or less with 
rural objects; and, if we were more at- 
tentive to the observation of plants than 
we are, we should find a double pleasure 
in woodland retreats, for the trees of the 
forest and field, and even the humble 
shrubs, would awaken more recollections 
of former days and departed friends. 

One of the first attempts made for the 
improvement of cemeteries, and the first 
within our knowledge, was made at New 
Haven, about forty years ago, by James 
Hillhouse, Esq., a gentleman distinguish- 
cd by his zeal for public improvements. 
To him that beautiful city is principally 
indebted for its chief ornainents, the no- 
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ble avenues of elms which now shade al- 
most all the streets. The improvement 
to which we allude, viz. the formation of 
a new, retired and well shaded cemete- 
ry, was commenced, by the appropriation 
of a piece of ground, then of unusual 
size for such a purpose, in the outskirts 
of the city, and the planting of it with 
rows of trees. The Lombardy poplar 
was then a great favorite on account of 
its novelty, its graceful form and its ra- 
pid growth. No other tree ever came so 
suddenly and so universally into demand 
in this country, and no other ever became 
so soon and so generally disliked. It is 
now hardly to be found in any spot ; and 
whenever discovered scarcely fails to 
raise the question: why is it tolerated? 
This we may regret: for it possesses a 
peculiar form, and adds grace to a 
landscape when judiciously disposed 
among other trees. In fact we have no 
other tree of easy growth which can at 
all supply its place. The worthlessness 
of its wood and the wide extension of its 
roots, however, have long since sealed 
its doom in this country. 

The following description of this once 
courted, but now despised foreigner, we 
copy from the London Saturday Maga- 
zine, which contains some facts worthy 
of being known. 


Tue Lomsarpy Poprar, (Populus dila- 
tata).— There are numerous species of 
the Poplar, some natives of Europe, oth- 
ers of Asia, and many of America. Among 
those best known in England is that re- 
ferred to; its originally from Italy and 
the south of France, but it grows freely 
in Great Britain. Its lengthened conical 
form is peculiar among trees which, like 
the Poplar, lose their leaves in the Au- 
tumn, although some evergreens, as the 
Cypress, are noted for their lofty spiral 
appearance. 


The Cypress often, (says Gilpin), 
among the ruins of ancient Rome, breaks 
the regularity of a wall, or a broken pe- 
diment, by its conic form; and the Pop- 
lar on the banks of the Po, no doubt, has 
the same effect among its deciduous bre- 
thren, by forming the apex of a clump, 
though I have been told that in its age it 
loses its shape in some degree, and 
spreads more into a head. One beaut 
the Italian Poplar possesses, which is al- 
most peculiar to itself, and that is, the 
waving line it forms when agitated by 
wind ; most trees in this circumstance 


ell 


are partially agitated, one side is at rest 
while the other is in motion ; but the Ita- 
lian Poplar waves in one simple sweep, 
from the top to the bottom, like an os- 
trich feather on a lady’s head. 

In many parts of France, the sides of 
the roads are planted with rows of the 
Lombardy Poplar, and their appearance 
is wearisome and monotonous in the ex- 
treme. ‘The Poplar is merely planted as 
an ornamental tree, its wood being too 
soft and loose in texture to be of much 
service in the arts, although in Evelyn’s 
lime it was in much higher repute, and 
was employed for many useful purposes. 
According to him, “the timber is incom- 
parable for all sorts of white wooden ves- 
sels, as trays, bowls, and other turners’ 
ware ; likewise to make carts, because it 
is exceedingly light; for vine and hop- 
props, and other vimineous works.” 

The mode of culture is by layers, and 
the growth of some species is so rapid, 
that an instance is on record, of a White 
Poplar, which, being lopped in February, 
had by October, in the succeeding year, 
produced branches as big as a man’s wrist, 
and seventeen feet in length. 

The Dutch (according to Evelyn,) look 
upon a plantation of these trees as an 
ample portion for a daughter, and none 
of the least effects of their good husban- 
dry, which truly may very well be al- 
lowed, if that calculation hold which the 
Knight has asserted, who began his plan- 
tation not Jong since at Richmond, that 
30/. being laid out in these plan's, would 
render, at the least, 10,000/. in eighteen 
years; every tree affording thirty, and 
every one of them thirty more, after each 
seven years, improving twelve pence in 
growth, until they arrive at their acme. 


The best use of both the Lombardy 
Poplar and the White Poplar is for walks 
and avenues, about ground which lies 
low, and is situated near the water; and 
its shade, unlike that of many other trees, 
is extremely beneficial to vegetation. It 
is said, that immedivtely under the drop- 
pings of this tree, the grass is soonest 
eaten by cattle. 


The leaves of no tree yet known have 
so good an eflect in compost soil as that 
of the Poplar, nor will any so soon thick- 
en the earth on which they grow. ‘The 
common Black Poplar (Populus nigra,) is 
considered to be merely a variety of the 
Lombardy Poplar. It has light green 
leaves, and ash-colored bark. 
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Constitution of England.j] 


“The cause for which Hampden died 
in the field, and Sydney on the scaffold,” 
said Conningsby, “ was the cause of the 
Venetian republic. I repeat it—the 
great object of the Whig leaders in En- 

land, from the first movement under 
Hampaes to the last more successful one 
in 1688, was to establish in England, a 
high aristocratic republic on the model 
of the Venetian, then the study and ad- 
miration of all speculative politicians. 
Read Harrington; turn over Algernon 
Sydney ; and you will see how the minds 
of the English leaders in the seventeenth 
century were saturated with the Venetian 
type. And they at length succeeded. 
William III. found them out in an instant. 
He told the Whig leaders, “I will not be 
adoge.” He 7 Sega parties; he baf- 
fled them as the Puritans baffled them fif- 
ty years before. The reign of Anne was 
a struggle between the Venetian and En- 
glish systems. Two great Whig nobles, 
Argyle and Somerset, worthy of seats in 
the Council of Ten, forced their sover- 
eign on her deathbed to change the mi- 
nistry. They accomplished their object. 
They brought in a new family on their 
own terms. George I. was a doge; 
George II. was a doge; they were what 
William IIL, a great man, would not be. 
George III. tried not to be a doge; but 
it was impossible materially to resist the 
deeply laid combinations. He might get 
rid of the Whig magnificoes, but he could 
not rid himself of the Venetian constitu- 
tion. And a Venetian constitution did 
govern England from the accession of 
the house of Hanover, till 1832. Now, I 
do not ask you, Vere, to relinquish the 
political tenets, which, in ordinary times, 
would have been your inheritance. All 
Il say is, the constitution introduced by 
your ancestors having been subverted by 
their descendants, your contemporaries, 
beware of still holding Venetian princi- 
ples of government when you have not a 
Venetian constitution to govern with. 
Do what I am doing, what other men are 
doing—hold yourself aloof from political 
parties, which, from the necessity of 
things, have ceased to have distinctive 
principles, and are therefore practically 
only factious ; and wait and see whether 
with patience, energy, honor and Chris- 
tian faith, and a desire to look to the na- 
ional welfare, and not to sectional and 
limited interests; whether Lsay we may 
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not discover some great principles to 
guide us, to which we may adhere, and 
which then, if true, will ultimately guide 
and control others.” —D Israeli’s Novel of 
Conningsby. 





Tue Ancient Post System 1n Perv.— 
The system of communication through 
their dominion was still further improved 
by the Peruvian sovereigns, by the intro- 
duction of posts, in the same manner as 
was done by the Aztecs. The Peruvian 
posts, however, established on all the 
great routes that conducted to the capi- 
tal, were on a much more extended plan 
than those in Mexico. All along the 
routes small buildings were erected, at 
the distance of less than five miles asun- 
der, in each of which a number of run- 
ners, or chasquis, as they were called, 
were stationed, to carry forward the des- 
patches of government. These despatch- 
es were either verbal or conveyed by 
means of quipus, and sometimes accom- 
panied by a thread of the crimson fringe 
worn round the temples of the Inca, 
which was regarded with the same im- 
plicit deference as the signet ring of an 
oriental despot. The chasquis were 
dressed in a peculiar livery, intimating 
their profession. They were all trained 
to the employment, and selected for their 
speed and fidelity. As the distance each 
courier had to perform was small, and as 
he had ample time to refresh himself at 
the stations, they ran over the ground 
with great swiftness, and messages were 
carried through the whole extent of the 
routes, at the rate of 150 miles a day. 
The office of the chasquis was not limi- 
ted to carry despatches. They frequent- 
ly brought articles for the use of the 
court; and in this way, fish from the dis- 
lant ocean, fruits, game, and different 
commodities from the hot regions on the 
coast, were taken to the capital in good 
condition, and served fresh at the royal 
table. It is remarkable that this impor- 
tant institution should have been known 
to both the Mexicans and Peruvians with- 
out any correspondence with one anoth- 
er; and that it should have been found 
among two barbarous nations in the New 
World, long before it was introduced 
among the civilized nations of Europe.— 
Prescoti’s History of Peru. 





Jn a monarchy the education of the 
prince is justly deemed a concern of the 
nation.-—Barlov. 
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Woman’s Humanity. 


In all countries, civilized or savage, we 
have examples of humanity on the part 
of the women, which cannot but make 
lasting impressions upon the hearts of the 
sterner sex. The article below furnishes 
another gratifying illustration. 

ENCARNACION Prisoners.—We yester- 
day held a conversation with Sergeant 
Morris, of the Louisville Legion, an in- 
telligent gentleman, whose misfortune it 
was to be one of the American prisoners 
taken at Encarnacion in the early pent of 
the present year, and since then, till ap 
recently, a prisoner in Mexico. Of all 
that befel those prisoners up to the time 
of the escape of Mr. John Swigert and 
some six Others, we gave a very interes- 
ting narrative, as detailed to us by Mr. 
Swigert, in the Delta of the 16th and 17th 
July. Since ther little occurred to the 
prisoners on which to dwell. The night 
after the flight of Swigert and his com- 
panions, a much larger number of the 
prisoners started from Huejutla, the place 
of their captivity. They were hotly pur- 
sued by a large force, arrested some 8 
leagues from the town, and marched 
back. ‘They were all then huddled mto 
an old, damp, badly ventilated monastery, 
where, with a large guard over them, 
they were kept in close confinement 
night and day, and on bad and insufficient 
food, tilla few days before the battle of 
Cherubusco. They were then, number- 
ing in all over one hundred and forty, 
marched to a town some thirty-six 
leagues farther into the mountains, within 
about six days march of the city of Mex- 
ico. On this march, as well as on their 
return to Tampico, they suffered much, 
some of them being without a shirt, some 
without shoes or hat, and scarcely any 
of them having a coat. Bad as was their 
condition, it would, but for the proverbial 
humanity of the Mexican women, have 
been worse. Many of them they supplied 
with garments, and both, while in prison 
and on the march, they would break in 
through the guard and supply them with 
nourishment. 

After being some days in their new 
quarters, a proposition was made to them 
to subscribe to a declaration that they 
would no more, on condition of being 
set at liberty, take up arms during the 
present war. To this they assented, as 
their term of service had expired; so an 
escort was sent with them to a point near 


Tampico, where their personal liberty 
was finally conceded to them.—WN. Or- 
leans Delta. 





English Vocabulary. 


The greater part of the vocabulary 
which we make use of in common con- 
versation, we have received from our 
Saxon ancestors ; for the subjects of com- 
mon talk are generally matcrial substan- 
ces, which are mostly designated by Ger- 
manic words. The heavenly bodies, as 
sun, moon and stars; the divisions of 
time, spring, summer, fall, winter, day, 
night, morning, evening, noon, midnight, 
year, month, week; the phenomena of 
nature, light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, 
hail, sleet, thunder, storm, wind, light- 
ning ; the various parts of our habitable 
globe, sea, land, wood, stream, hill, dale ; 
the produce of the earth, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, corn, oats, straw, hay, beer; woods 
and forests, and the trees of which they 
consist, oaks, birches, beeches, elms, 
ashes ; the animal creation, lamb, sheep, 
goat, kid, ox, cow, steer, heifer, calf, 
swine, (but when they were taken from 
the woods and fields, and had the honor 
of appearing upon the tables of the Nore 
man nobility, they became French, as 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison), dog, 
hound, cat, horse, mare, cock, hen, 
chicken, dove, bear, boar, wolf, fox, hart, 
stag, doe, deer, hare; these are all Ger- 
manic words, and are just the words 
which form the largest part of the con- 
versation of everyday life. But further, 
from the same source are derived all the 
terms which represent the positions and 
motions of animated beings, to sit, stand, 
lie, run, walk, leap, stagger, slip, slide, 
stride, glide, yawn, gape, thrust, fly, swim, 
creep, crawl, spring. From Germany we 
have received all the words which ex- 
press the most endearing and intimate 
relations, and which are therefore en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people; fa- 
ther, mother, husband, wife, brother, sis- 
ter, son, daughter, child, bride, home, 
kindred, friend, hearth, roof, fireside, love, 
hope, sorrow, fear, smile, laugh, sigh, 
blush. Germanic is the language of the 
merchant, the farmer, the seaman; Ger- 
manic are almost all our proverbs and po- 
pular sayings; Germanic the language 
of all strong emotions, of hatred and con- 
tempt, of anger and love. OfFrench ex- 
traction, on the other hand, are the ex- 
pressions of science, of the learned pro- 
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fessions and of fashionable society ; 
hence it comes, that general terms are 
French, while all the individuals com- 
prised under them are Saxon; motion is 
French, but to go, walk, ride, ‘drive, run, 
lie, stride, are Saxon ; sound is French, 
but buzz, hum, clash, splash, hiss, are 
Saxon ; color is French, but white, black, 
green, yellow, blue, red, brown, are Sax- 
on; member and organ are French, but 
ear, eye, hand, foot, lip, mouth, finger, 
hair, are Saxon 3 animal is French, but 
man, ox, cow, sheep, calf, dog, cat, are 
Saxon ; number is French, but every sin- 
gle number except million, i is of Saxon 
origin. All the terms of the law, all the 
expressions referring to judicial proceed- 
ings, parliament, session, jury, judge, ad- 
vocate, plead, defend, condemn, forfeit, 
and the whole vocabulary of the physi- 
cian, are of Roman extraction. In fine, 
when we would be forcible, energetic, 
easily understood, we should seek for 
Germanic words; when we would be 
learned, refined, polite, we should ex- 
press ourselves in those which are bor. 
rowed from the French. The English 
language furnishes many examples of sy- 
nonimes, and it will be found to be a gene- 
ral rule, that the Germanic word is for- 
cible, but vulgar, the French less expres- 
sive, ‘but better adapted to the ears po- 
lite.—N. A. Review. 


Curious Catcutation.—The following 
curious calculation js worth preserving. 
The Old and New Testaments. 

In the Old. Inthe New. Total. 





Books, 39 27 66 
Chapters, 923 260 1,189 
Verses, 23,213 7,950 31,173 
Words, 592,439 281,253 773,682 
Leitters, 2,728,100 838,380 773,682 


Old Testament. 


The middle book is Proverbs. The 
middle chapter is Job xxix. The middle 
verse is 2 Clironicles, chap. xx., between 
the 17th and 18th verses ; the least verse 
is 1 Chronicles, chap. i. 25th verse. 


New Testament. 


The middle book is 2 ‘Thessalonians. 
The middle chapter is between the xii. 
xiv. Romans. The middle verse xvii. 
chapter of the Acts, 17th verse; the least 
verse is xi. chapter of John, 35th verse. 

The middle chapter and least in the 
Bible, is Psalm the exii. ‘The middle 
verse is the Sth of the exviii. Psalm. The 
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middle line isin the 2 Chronicles, chap. 
iv. 16th verse. The word “ and” occurs 
in the Old ‘Testament, 35,543 times, the 
same in the New Testament occurs 20,- 
684 times. The word “ Jehovah” occurs 
6,855 times. 

The 21st verse of the vii. chapter, 2 
eine and xxxvii. of Isaah are alike.— « 

EL. 


Honry.—Honey constitutes a very im- 
portant product of some countries, 
among which we may name Poland, 
where the management of bees is an ex- 
tensive branch of forest culture. Poland 
Honey is commercially divided into three 
classes ; the finest called lipiec, gathered 
by the bees from the lime tree alone, and 
considered on the Continent most va- 
luable, not only for the superiority of its 
flavor, but also for the estimation in 
which it is held as an arcanum in pulmo- 
nary complaints, containing but a very 
little wax, and being, consequently, less 
heating in its nature: it is white as milk, 
and is only to be met with in the lime 
forests, in the neighborhood of the town 
of Kwono, in Lithuania. It is the June 
and July work alone that constitutes this 
delightful product, and which is carefully 
taken from the hives, in which is left for 
the store of the bees the honey collected 
by them before and after the flowering 
of the linden, a tree quite different from 
all the rest of the genus Tilia, and called 
Kamienna lipsa, or Stone Lime. 

The leszny, the next class of honey 
which is inferior in a great degree to the 
lipiee being only for the common mead, 
is only that of the pine forests. 

The third class of honey is the stepo- 
wey prasznymird, or the honey from 
meadows or places where there is an 
abundance of perennial plants, and hard- 
ly any wood. The Ukraine produces 
the very best wax. In that province the 
peasants pay particular attention to this 
branch of economy, as it is the only re- 
source they have to enable them to de- 
fray the taxes levied by Russia; and 
they consider the produce of bees equal 
to ready money.—-SEL. 





We confide in the judge who tries us, 
the jury who pass between us and our 
opponents, the clerks in our stores, the 
postmaster who conveys our letters, the 
cashiers with whom we deposit our mo- 
ney, the legislator who amends our laws, 

the captain and crew with whom we sail 
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(Extracts from the School-Compositions of a 

Young Lady.) 

Henry IV. succeeded his father at the 
ace of six years, in 1056. He maintained 
a aetna struggle with the popes, who 
insisted that none but the Cardinals 
should elect the Bishop of Rome. Ina 
spirited struggle with Pope Gregory VII. 
in which the pope was twice taken priso- 
ner, and the Emperor againand again ex- 
communicated, Henry fell at last the sac- 
rifice of ecclesiastical vengeance. By 
the instigation of Pope Urban II., his two 
sons Conrad and Henry rebelled against 
their father ; and, by their vile proceed- 
ings, reduced him to extreme necessity. 
His sufferings shortly after terminated in 
death, in 1106, he having lived 64 years, 
and reigned 42. Henry in his youth, led 
an uncommonly vicious life, but misery 
soon overtaking him, was the means of 
his abandoning his sensual pursuits, if 
not of entirely reforming his character. 
He however lived to acknowledge that 
‘the hand of the Lord had touched fim.’ 
Henry possessed some excellent quali- 
ties, courage, clemency, liberality, but 
was superstitious and abject. The 
insolent treatment which he received from 
the pope will be shown by the following. 
He once went to a place where the pope 
resided ; and, on requesting permission 
to see his majesty, was only admitted 
within the outer gate. He was told to 
fast, and stand barefooted in the snow for 
three days. Although greatly fatigued 
by his journey, he performed these pen- 
ances, and on the fourth day received ab- 
solution. Henry was very kind and hu- 
mane, and even accommodated the sick 
in his own chamber, that he might be pre- 
sent to administer to their wants. 


Puso.—Keep pushing: if you run 
against a snow-bank or a rail fence, don’t 
go back, but push it forward, or one side, 
and goon. It is of no use tocry or la- 
ment; it will not help the matter in the 
least. ‘Tears never leaped a stream, or 
dug through a mountain. Push ever, and 
keep pushing, and your fortune is half 
made, 





ParentaL Love.—-Call not that man 
wretched, who, whatever else he suffers, 
as to pain afilicted, pleasure denied, has 
a child for whom he hopes, and on 
whom he doats.—-SE.. 
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I have observed with great satisfaction, 
during a recent visit, that the Westpha- 
lia method of smoking hams is not very 
uncommon in Pernsylvania. In several 
farm-houses, I saw that the smoke-house 
was a room in the garret through which 
the flue of the kitchen-chimney passed, 
which was neither ceiled nor plastered, 
but carefully white-washed every fall, be- 
fore the meat of the winter’s killing was 
ready to be put into it. There was no 
outlet but the door, and a small trap-door 
in the roof, which was crossed by ralters, 
into which hooks were driven for the 
meat to hang upon. None was suffered 
to hang against the wall, as that side 
would receive no smoke, and become 
damp and sodden. The smoke, which is 
almost cold when it reaches so high, was 
admitted through a hole in the chimney 
a foot or eighteen incher from the floor, 
and passed freely through the cracks in 
the roof, where the house was low, as in 
two or three instances, the danger from 
fire was guarded against by ceiling the 
room, and leaving small loop-holes for 
the escape of the smoke. 

The only disadvantage, if it be one, in 
this way of smoking meat, is, that it re- 
quires nearly double the length of time 
to cure it, that it does in the common 
way. Frequently, however, it is left in 
this room until it is wanted for use, or 
is taken down only during the hottest part 
of the summer, where the roof is not sha- 
ded, and there is no danger of its being 
over-heated. The flies do not trouble it 
while the room is kept perfectly dark, 
and more or less filled with smoke, as it 
must be daily from the kitchen-fire. Our 
Maryland smoke-honses, though built on 
a very different plan, produce the same 
efiect, and I believe none will dispute the 
fact that Maryland, and her sister Virgi- 
nia, produce hams superior to those cu- 
red in any other State in the Union; and 
when two years old they are thought by 
epicures to equal the Westphalian. Some 
attribute this to the custom of allowing 
the hogs to run in the woods until late 
in the fall, where, by feeding on acorns, 
nuts, and roots, the flesh acquires the pe- 
culiar flavor of wild meat ; but compare 
a real Maryland or Virginia ham with 
those from any other State where the 
same liberty is given to the hogs, and 
the difference will be acknowledged to 
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be in the manner of curing and smoking 
the meat—not in the treatment of the 
animals. 

Our smoke-houses are generally built 
of logs, rudely plastered outside with 
clay, and thatched with straw. The 
hams are hung upon hooks driven into 
the rafters. The fire of chips, which is 
covered with saw dust to prevent a blaze 
from rising, is made in the middle of the 
floor, and the smoke, after having done 
its duty, is permitted to escape freely 
through the innumerable cracks and 
openings in the walls and thatch. 

[ American Agriculturist. 


ForRMATION oF A Povuttry-Yarp.—As 
soon as it is determined to have a poul- 
try-yard, and the breed or breeds have 
been determined on, for some of them 
should be sitters, and others should sup- 
ply the nests and the table with eggs, 
great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of the fowls; for on their healthiness 
or freedom from disease, success will 
chiefly depend. ‘I'he signs of health are 
as evident and as certain in the feathered 
tribes as in the quadrupeds. The glossi- 
ness and smoothness of the feathers, the 
brightness of the eye, the cleanness of 
the nostrils, the florid redness of the 
comb, the soundness of the legs, and the 
shortness of the claws, will be sufficient 
pledges of health. ‘The male should be 
large of his kind, and bold and active ; 
the hens should be gentle and tame ; and, 
as sitters, by no means above the middle 
size ; a small comb on the hen may be 
pardoned, but should not be chosen. A 
large comb is a frequent pledge of her 
unquietness, and rarely belongs toa good 
sitter or careful nurse. ‘They should be 
of a middle age, from eighteen months to 
two years. Before that period, the eggs 
will not have attained their full size, and 
the young broods will be proportionally 
small. ‘lhe first inhabitants of the fowl- 
yard, and which will give to it its future 
character, should not be bought from a 
stranger; but there should be a certainty 





that the hens are good and early layers, - 


and that they begin to lay again as soon 
as their brood is disposed of. 

Where a considerable number of fowls 
are kept, a poultry-house, however small 
and simple it may be, should be devoted 
exclusively to their use. Ina farm-esta- 
blishment, it is particularly necessary, 
otherwise the owner will materially suf- 
fer. ‘They will wander away, and be lia- 
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ble to be killed by foxes, hawks, &c., and 
the eggs will be laid in all kinds of pla- 
ces. ‘This building, although well venti- 
lated, should be warm and comfortable. 
Few animals suffer more from cold than 
our domestic fowls. The roosting-pla- 
ces should be easy of access to the poul- 
try, but sufficiently high to be out of the 
reach of vermiu, and they should consist 
of one or more level ranges. ‘The boxes 
for laying and sitting, should be conve- 
nient and warm, apart from each other, 
and sufficiently numerous. If there be 
sufficient space, a yard-house should be 
fenced in, communicating with the poul- 
try-house, and in it the whole stock 
should be occasionally confined. If it 
contains a stream or a pond of water, 
that would be a considerable advantage. 
At all events, if the poultry wander about 
the yard, or other parts of the premises, 
their roosting, laying, and sitting-place 
should be comfortable, closed at night, 
and there they should always be fed. 


The poultry-yard should be dry. It 
should be sheltered from the northerly 
winds; oyster-shell lime, gravel, and 
bricklayer’s rubbish, should be strewn in 
different parts of it, in which they may 
roll themselves at their pleasure. ‘his 
is more conducive to the health of the 
fowls than is generally imagined, not on- 
ly cleaning the feathers, but getting rid 
of eruptions and vermin, and favoring that 
most important of all functions—cutane- 
ous perspiration.—Jdid. 

Much has been written respecting the 
proper season for transplanting trees, 
summer and autumn for evergreens, and 
spring or mild weather in winter for de- 
ciduous trees. ‘The principle which jus- 
tifies these practices, is, that all plants 
whatever, with few exceptions, are most 
safely removed when they are in a com- 
paratively dormant state, and when the 
weather is temperate, and the air moist 
and still, rather than dry and in motion. 
As it is known that the greatest degree of 
torpidity in any plant exists a short time 
before it begins to grow or push out 
shoots, late in winter or early in spring, 
is regarded as the best time for trans- 
planting. ‘The chief difference to be re- 
garded between evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees, is that they may be removed at 
any time, in winter, spring, or autumn, 
when the weather will least effect the 
fibrous roots or leaves by evaporation.—J0, 
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YO We w Lo 


To a Willow. 


Oh! willow wave gently 
O’er the graves of my dead; 

Let the winds softly murmur, 
For the spirit hath fled. 

My father and sister 
Are laid in the grave ; 

Then over their resting-place 
Tremblingly wave. 


Oh let not the tempest 
How! wild o’er the spot, 

But moan in thy branches, 
Forgetting them not. 

When the soft zephyrs whisper, 
Then, then, do, thou sigh 

A tenderer hymn bei 
For the lov’d who there lie 


We’ve no chissel’d marble 
To place o'er their tomb, 
But thou, weeping willow 
Wilt tell in its room, 
How we lov’d the departed, 
And mourn o’er them gone, 
Though afar we’re removed, 
And thou stand’st there alone. 


Then willow wave gently 
O'er the graves of my dead ; 
Let the breezes low murmur 
Their spirits have fled. 
When the sofi zephyrs whisper, 
Then, then do thou sigh 
A tenderer hymn, 
O’er the lov’d who there lie.—SEt. 


ENIGMA—No. 82. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 10, 14, 17, 6, 4, 16, 9, was a milita- 
ry veteran under Cesar. 

My 1, 5, 8, 1, was a leader of Suevi. 

My 2, 7, 17, 16, 5, was a king of Megara 
turned into a sparrow-hawk. 

My 3, 14, 10, 12, 5, 7, 1, 9, was a Theban 
who gave judgment for Jupiter against Juno, 
in a dispute on the pleasures uf love, and was 
therefore struck blind by her. 

My 13, 1, 10, 4, 6, 12, 17, was a people of 
Aquitania. 

My 11, 12, 13, 12, 5, 7, 1, 9, was a_philo- 
sopher of Cyrene, who described the miseries 
of life with such a gloomy eloquence, that 
many of his auditors killed themselves through 
despair. 

My whole was a lieutenant of Cesar’s in 
Cisalpine-Gaul. Martin F. ‘Turuizer, JR. 











Answer to French Sentences, p. 736 :— 

‘The dull, and gloomy month of November 
iscome. The leaves fall from the trees. 

The sun appears only through mists. 

We shall return in a few days to the city 
to revisit our friends. 

We will read the pleasant books together. 

We will tell stories. -We will look at 
prints. There is somethiag to amuse us du- 
ring the dull season. 


Sa. o -~, ~ ~ a a I PR OTS 


fy~ Free or Postace!—Volume IV. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers, of 48 pages, for $2a year, in 
advance, FREE OF POstacr.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—Volumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2,25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder ; or, vols. i. ii. and iii., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years. 

To our Subscribers.—Your kind exertions 
are invited, to obtain new subscribers to this 
work. Please to observe—Vol. LY. will be 
sent free of postage. 

Hortmay PREsENTs.—$2 paid for Vol. IV. 
will send it to any friend, near or-cistant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 
The complete work may thus be secured for 
the family library. 

- Our New Epirion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N. York price. Enclose to the Editor and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 5 sets for $20, $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., im 
monthly pamphlets. The remaining numbers of the lat 
ter will be sent by mail, at a small postage. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. ., ii.. iii., and iv., (for 


1848,) and any book in the market that may be ordered, 
not costing more than $1.50. 


Se 
DWIGUT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings, 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway, to subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 sets for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same price. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18 7. 

“These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. The object of the editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fietion, and are directly calculated to pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the rising generation. It is an en 
couraging fact that the one now on our table,should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. ‘The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood, The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.”? 

“Worth more than silver,’—‘‘more than gold’'—New 
York Observer. 

It should he in every family.”—N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 
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